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THE WORK OF THE FRIARS. 

BY STEPHEN BONSAI. 



In most descriptions of the Spanish regime in the Philippines, 
the administration is spoken of as deriving its strength or its 
weakness from the union of Church and State. This view is not 
quite correct. It would be nearer the truth to say that the islands 
were held as a fief by the four great Monastic Orders of the 
Koman church, and that over them was hoisted in recognition of 
their many benefactions the standard of the Most Catholic Kings. 

Typical of the history of the generations that followed is the 
story of the first expedition, which, sailing from Mexico, effected 
a permanent settlement on the islands in the spring of 1565, and 
shortly afterwards founded Manila. This expedition was due to 
the personal labors and popularity of Fray Andres Urdaneta, an 
Austin friar who had proved himself in many sea ventures a 
most daring navigator. He was also a cosmographer, a distinguish- 
ed mathematician, a soldier and a courtier. The nominal head 
of the expedition was Lopez de Legaspi, who figured in the ship's 
company as sailing-master. This was a personal selection of 
Urdaneta's, and it proved to be a happy one; though, when we 
learn that Legaspi had never followed the sea, but had been a 
notary all his life in the City of Mexico, we comprehend the 
motive underlying Fray Andres' choice. The Austin friar pro- 
posed that he himself should lay the course of the frail caravel 
across the vacant seas to the islands of the painted people which 
Magellan had discovered. 

In October, 1896, more than three hundred years later, when 
the first rebellion under Aguinaldo was making great headway 
and the bearing of Governor-General Blanco did not inspire con- 
fidence, the following cable, signed by the Archbishop of Manila 
and the Provincials of the monastic orders in the islands, was 
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sent to the Procureur of the Dominicans in Madrid : " Situation 
grave, rebellion spreading, apathy of Blanco inexplicable. To 
save the situation, urgently necessary appointment new Governor 
General;" and within forty-eight hours General Polavieja was 
designated as Blanco's successor. As in the days of Urdaneta, 
whoever the figurehead might be, whether soldier or civilian, it 
was the friar who laid the ship's course ; and when, as frequently 
happened of recent years, the sailing-master sought to usurp the 
functions of the ghostly pilot, he was gently but firmly put on 
shore. 

This patriarchal system of government by monastic missions, so 
much out of harmony with the spirit of the times, received but 
survived many severe blows in the house of its friends. Certainly 
the acts of 1863 and 1893 promulgated by the Spanish Cortes 
would have destroyed the mission system, but for the fact that 
the decrees of the Cortes did not then carry as far as they formerly 
did. When we arrived in the Philippines, we found the 
monastic orders still supreme, in all the essentials of government, 
and the Spanish admiral taking his instructions from the Arch- 
bishop, rather than from the Minister of Marine. 

The moment the American flag went up over the islands, the 
church was divorced from the state ; and the question of the hour 
became, what to do with the friars now shorn of all their political 
functions. With this question in process of adjustment, upon 
the honorable basis of fair compensation to the friars for all 
property to which they can prove clear title, and with the assur- 
ance to the parishes that they can have, as their spiritual ad- 
visers, any priest or minister their choice may fall on, provided 
always he be not unfriendly to the American regime, the time 
seems opportune for turning a deaf ear to controversy for a mo- 
ment, and for examining the testimony of facts as to the way in 
which the friars have performed the mission confided to them of 
civilizing the Philippine Indians. 

This is, indeed, a difficult task. Some of our most responsible 
officials in the islands have denounced the rule of the friars as a 
dark page in history, as something too horrible to speak about in 
detail. Indeed, the absence of detail and particulars in their ac- 
cusations is very noticeable; but, from their point of view, per- 
haps it was better, as they said, to throw the mantle of charity 
over the closed chapter. The Civil Commission presided over by 
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Judge Taft, on the other hand, has paid the friars, in the 
persons of their recent wards, the very highest of compli- 
ments. In its report, the Commission recognizes that, during the 
three hundred years which have elapsed since Pigafetta and 
others described the islanders as painted savages, addicted to 
cannibalism and other low practices, they have been so raised in 
the social scale that now they are ripe for self-government and 
representative institutions. One can he just to the work of the 
friars without going to the length of this eulogy. The truth lies 
somewhere between the extremes. 

As you travel in the Philippines and come to a village or a 
hamlet that is better built than most, if you ask by whom it was 
founded, the natives will answer that it was built by the Fran- 
ciscans or by the Austin fathers. In your walks in the interior 
or along the coast, if you ask who built the great church that 
crowns the hill, the bridge of massive masonry that spans the 
river, who ballasted the road that is never washed out during the 
rains, or who designed the irrigation works that make the planta- 
tions possible, the invariable answer is, not Colonel A. or General 
B. or Don Fulano the layman, but Father A. or Father B., 
" Amay' sa ctilog" " the father of the souls." Perhaps, in your 
travels, you may come to a village or a district where nearly every 
man, woman and child can speak Spanish with fluency and not a 
few read and write it. If you have seen the Dutch in Java and 
Cochin China under the French, you will be much astonished at 
this fact, unparalleled in the history of those Asiatic countries, 
which, according to the expression of M. Leroy Beaulieu, are in 
process of renovation by the colonizing Powers of Europe. Much 
that is contradictory and confusing has been said on the question 
of language in the islands. I shall here merely register my per- 
sonal experience. I never entered a village in any of the islands, 
including savage Samar, where I did not find several of the head 
men speaking Spanish, and in many instances good Spanish. 
I also found that the fluency and the popularity of Spanish were 
always in direct proportion to the influence and the numbers of 
the friars in the district. It was poor policy to teach the Tagals 
Spanish ; but the fact that they did so to a very remarkable ex- 
tent proves that the influence of the clerical teachers was an up- 
lifting one. 

Of course, the highest testimony to the work of the friars is to 
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be found in a comparison between the condition of the islands 
when they landed and the state of the country in 1898, when 
they were superseded. The first great obstacle to their mission 
of civilization was the absolute lack of roads or even paths of 
communication. The islands were covered with impenetrable 
forests and jungles. Almost without means, the friars yet de- 
vised a system of road and bridge construction which accomplish- 
ed wonders. Every inhabitant had to work a certain number of 
days each year upon the highways, or furnish a substitute. Since 
this system was abolished, the means of communication through- 
out the islands have steadily deteriorated. I chanced to be present 
last year at a convention of all the presidentes in the island of 
Leyte which had been summoned to discuss the question of roads 
and bridges. I am not quite correct in stating that all the 
presidentes were present, because, owing to the disgraceful condi- 
tion of the roads, less than one-half succeeded in arriving at Tac- 
loban, the place of meeting, and these came for the most part in 
boats. The American treasurer of the province told the presi- 
dentes that he recognized the frightful condition of affairs in an 
island which had once been, in proportion to its size and popula- 
tion, the most prosperous and progressive of the group; but the 
fact was, he had no money to replace the bridges that had been 
swept away. He hoped he would be able to do something for 
them another year. In a word the Leyte congress adjourned, loud 
in praise of the system of personal service on the roads that had 
been a characteristic of the friars' regime. 

At the time of the conquest, agriculture, in so far as it was 
practised at all by the fugitive inhabitants of the islands, was in 
the most rudimentary stage. They cultivated in a primitive way 
rice and camotes, a kind of potato, putting the seed in the ground 
and leaving the rest to generous nature until harvest time came. 
They were not versed in tillage of any kind, and they knew 
nothing of irrigation, in consequence of which they frequently 
failed to make their rice crops, and famines ensued which deci- 
mated the population. Once the friars had succeeded in inducing 
the islanders to give up their nomad life and take up settled 
abodes, it became necessary to provide them with a more certain 
crop, a more assured sustenance, than rice under Philippine con- 
ditions. To this end. maize was introduced with wonderful suc- 
cess, the friars bringing the seed-corn from Mexico. For three 
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centuries, this crop has proved the mainstay of life in the 
islands. While the friars were not scientific cultivators, it can 
be said without fear of contradiction that, with the exception of 
tobacco, which was introduced by the Spanish Government, every 
staple crop that is now grown in the Philippines and adds to the 
wealth of their inhabitants was either introduced by the friars, 
or that its valuable qualities were made known by them to the 
natives. Practically cut off for so many generations from com- 
munication with the outside world, and often involved in the 
famines which were in a great measure due to the improvidence 
of the islanders, the friars found it was not sufficient to preach 
tropical agriculture from their pulpits; it was necessary to work 
in a more practical way. With this purpose, lands were taken up 
by them and model farms or plantations established in many dis- 
tricts; and in these schools the natives learned what they know 
to-day of tilling the soil. This was the genesis of the monastic 
estates. They have since been increased somewhat by purchase, 
and largely by bequests; yet, far from comprising the greater 
portion of the best land in the islands, as has been asserted, the 
monastic estates amount to less than one-hundredth part of the 
land under cultivation, and less than one five-thousandth part of 
the land that might be cultivated. On these farms the friars 
introduced onions, tomatoes and peppers with varying success; 
and in Leyte the Jesuits introduced cacao, which is fast becoming 
one of the most valuable crops. Coffee bushes were growing wild, 
but it was the Austin friars who first revealed the virtues of this 
plant. It was they, also, who taught the cultivation of indigo, 
also indigenous. Indigo soon became a source of great wealth, 
especially to the inhabitants of northern Luzon. It was the most 
valuable asset of the island, until, owing to adulteration by 
Chinese merchants, Luzon indigo became discredited in the 
markets of the world. Furthermore, it may be said that the 
natives did not profit by the five or six varieties of sugar-cane 
growing in the islands until they were taught, and that the won- 
derful jusi and pifia fabrics which are now so much sought after 
in the world of fashion, come from the looms which the friars 
first established in Panay and Cebu. 

Within a very few months of the founding of Manila, the friars 
opened schools, and until 1863 there were none in the islands 
other than those over which they presided. As the natives were 
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weaned from their migratory habits, and induced to cultivate the 
land, higher schools and colleges were founded, the most notable 
of which is the college of Santo Tomas, which exists to-day as the 
Manila University. This institution, founded by the Dominican 
friars, opened its doors in 1620, the year of the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. The college flourished, found favor with Philip 
the Fourth, and in the year 1644, by a Papal bull, it was raised 
to university rank and styled Eoyal and Pontifical. Down to the 
present day, all the professors in this university have been Do- 
minican friars, with the exception of the faculty of medicine and 
pharmacy. As far back as 1640, to fill the gap between the 
ordinary parish schools and the university, the preparatory school 
of San Juan de Letran was instituted. Here, at a later day, Agui- 
naldo and Lucban and Malvar studied. With the increase of 
population, the educational movement spread, largely through the 
inspiration of the friars and entirely under their supervision. 
By the beginning of the eighteenth century, the Dominicans pre- 
sided over a flourishing high school in Dagupan, the Franciscans 
had a famous college in the Camarines, and the Austin friars 
had founded colleges in Negros and Iloilo. The refinement and 
intelligence of the Philippine women of the better class to-day 
would seem to be due to the educational advantages which were 
offered them by the Orders, a thing hitherto unknown under 
Asiatic conditions, and certainly far in advance of anything 
similar in Spain. The college of Santa Kosa, better known as 
the school of Mother Paula, in memory of its first Mother Su- 
perior, was founded in 1759. Shortly after this, at the sugges- 
tion of the Dominican fathers, the Sisters of Charity came out 
from Spain and founded ten high schools for women, of which the 
Luban and the Concordia school in Manila are the best known. 
Soon there were thousands of scholars, internes and externes, 
studying in these schools. The young men of the country flocked 
to the city and matriculated at the University in hundreds. I 
did not look the matter up when the opportunity presented, but 
I have heard it stated and I believe it to be true, that more men 
have matriculated at Santo Tomas, the University of Manila, than 
at Harvard. 

Those who up to the present have deigned to glance at the 
work of the friars in the islands generally state that, in the first 
place, there were no schools and it was impossible to secure an 
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education, and, in the second place, that the schools were very 
bad and the mental training provided most faulty. But the 
facts are against both these statements. The Dominicans who 
presided over the destinies of the University were and are men 
of the very highest intellectual attainments. They have gone 
from Manila to Eome, where they have become Princes of the 
Church, members of the Sacred College, and several of them 
have controlled the Propaganda. Before going to Manila they 
were successful, and after leaving Manila they carried out what 
they undertook, but, nevertheless, it must be admitted that in three 
hundred years not a single pure-blooded Filipino of the thousands 
that they have graduated has distinguished himself or left a con- 
siderable name in any walk of life. Why is this ? Some of the 
friars told me once that their educational efforts had failed be- 
cause of the invincible " passivity " of the Indian. " Luna, the 
artist," said one of these really distinguished teachers, " had more 
Spanish and more Chinese blood in his veins than Indian. Kizal 
was probably half Japanese, he certainly was very little Tagal, 
and Lucban, who has given you so much trouble in Samar, is a 
mixture of all races. Out of the thousands and tens of thousands 
of pure-blooded Tagals and Visayans we have nursed through 
the University, we have only succeeded in producing a number of 
fairly good apothecaries and a notary or two." 

From the Conquest down to 1863, the primary as well as the 
higher education of the islanders was left entirely in the hands 
of the Monastic Orders. The territory of the Dominicans was in 
Pangasinan and Cagayan. The Franciscans looked after the 
Camarines, Tayabas, Leyte and Samar; and the Austin friars, 
Cebu and other portions of the Visayas, and Uocos and Lepanto. 
At this time, the Austins had in their charge two million souls, 
and the Franciscans about the same number. The missionary 
work in Mindanao was in the hands of the Jesuits. By the legis- 
lation of 1863, the parish schools, which the friars had controlled 
since the conquest, were in a sense removed from their charge. 
In the earlier days, the parish priest had taught school when he 
could, when not engaged in burying the dead and baptizing the 
new born, when not otherwise occupied with his various duties 
such as collector of the industrial and urban tax, chairman of 
the Road and Bridge Vigilance Committee, chief sanitary officer 
and fighter of the locust plagues. In view of these demands upon 
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his time, his activity in school-work was generally seconded by 
his most promising scholar, who often became de facto school- 
master. To each parish there were attached, as the population 
grew, many barrios or hamlets where the friar was represented by 
a native priest, as a rule. These barrios often became as large 
as the mother parish, and here again primary education was 
primitive. The priest was represented by another pupil, and the 
school-house was no better than his parish funds could provide. 

The legislation of 1863, whatever its underlying motive may 
have been, was not frankly hostile to the supremacy of the 
church. The teachers installed by the friars kept their places, 
but the Jesuits were authorized to found a normal school in 
Manila, from which in the future teachers for the district or 
municipal schools were to be drawn. The parish priest was recog- 
nized as inspector of all schools within his parish until 1893, 
when, by the municipal or township act, the control of the schools 
passed entirely into the hands of the municipal officers. Men as 
hostile to Spanish dominion as Aguinaldo were installed as 
teachers, and the schools became the hotbeds of the Separatist 
movement. There is much evidence to show that from this time 
the attendance at the schools diminished, and the character of the 
education received by the children deteriorated. It could hardly 
be otherwise when not seldom there was not a single member of 
the school board, composed of the municipal officers, who could 
read or write. 

The friars were no less distinguished as soldiers. They were 
well to the front in all the wars of the conquest, with the sword 
in the right hand and the cross in the left, after the doughty 
fashion of San Vicente de Ferrer. They were prominent in all 
the expeditions to the Moluccas and to Cochin China. They in- 
spired the resistance to the invasion of the islands by the Eng- 
lish in 1762, and the return of our cousins to Bombay with very 
little loot was due to the friars, their wisdom in council, their 
bravery in the field. The coral watch-towers and the stout fort- 
resses which dot the coast of Luzon and all the Visayan islands, 
still tell of the vigilance with which the friars protected their 
flocks from the attacks of the Jolo Mohammedans, and the 
marauding expeditions of the Borneo and Mindanao pirates. This 
assistance in war which the apostles of peace gave was very 
gratefully received. Even in this day, I have heard the Tagals 
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and the Visayans assembled under the shadow of their ruined 
cottas sing the daring deeds of El Padre Capitan, Fray 
Ruiz Bermejo of Cebu, who, with his valiant flock, not content 
with beating the Moros on the high seas, followed them with fire 
and sword and destroyed their up-river fastnesses. 

Unfortunately, however, for their popularity among the 
islanders, the friars were as vigorous in their treatment of what 
they deemed sedition, as they were in combating invasion. 
They were the most relentless and vigilant enemies to those who 
conspired against monastic rule and the suzerainty of Spain. 
Even during the eighteenth century, there were not a few insur- 
rections, forerunners of that rebellion against white supremacy 
with which we have been so recently confronted. In each and 
every instance, it was the friar who, through his deep knowledge 
of this by no means superficial people, discovered the conspiracy 
before great headway had been made, and suppressed it with re- 
lentless vigor. The same fate befell the revolts of the nineteenth 
century; that of Novales in 1822, of Cuesta in 1854, the Cavite 
uprising in 1872, and, last, the great uprising of 1896 (discover- 
ed by Pray Mariano Gil, a parish priest of Tondo), were all 
brought to light by the friars, and the revolutionists were com- 
pelled to take the field long before their preparations had been 
completed. After this simple enumeration of their acts of re- 
pressive activity, is it necessary to enquire farther as to the cause 
of the unpopularity of the friars among certain classes of Philip- 
pine society ? By their unceasing vigilance, time and again, the 
friars thwarted the aspirations of an ever increasing number of 
Filipinos. They were undoubtedly very blameworthy in thus 
fighting for Spain. By their vows they had been released from 
their earthly allegiance, but the history of all missions goes to 
show how difficult it is for the missionary to forget the country 
of his birth in her hour of danger. 

A very long chapter of Philippine history is filled with the 
squabbles between Spanish military and civil administrators, and 
the leaders of the Monastic Orders. Undoubtedly, no Governor- 
General could rule who antagonized the friars, simply be- 
cause these latter, until within the present generation, were the 
only agents of the state as well as of the church to be found in 
the islands. Owing to the tremendous influence which the friars 
exercised, their undoubted power to baulk or to make an adminis- 
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tration successful, I do not attach a high value to the statements' 
publicly made by various Spanish administrators during their in- 
cumbency, as to the efficiency of the Monastic Orders in their 
prescribed work of civilization and progress. However, it was the 
custom of the retiring Governor-General to leave a memorial 
descriptive of the existing conditions for the guidance of his suc- 
cessor in office. Prom these memorials, which have been recently 
printed in Madrid, I make the following excerpts, which surely 
have an added importance from the fact that they were never in- 
tended to see the light of day. In his memorial, General Don 
Jose de la Gandara says: 

" The members of the religious Orders are the most efficient and 
powerful instruments of government at the disposal of the Governor- 
General in ordinary times and at all times. In the day of danger and 
emergency they are absolutely indispensable. Often, in the government 
of a province inhabited by half a million people, the supreme ruler of 
the islands has placed under his orders but two or three officials who 
are ignorant of the language spoken, whose residence is anything but 
permanent, and who are overwhelmed with an infinite amount of routine 
work. Government would be impossible were it not for the twenty or 
thirty friars living in their respective parishes who educate the natives, 
guide, discipline and control them. Their influence is great because of 
the reverence which their sacred office inspires, because their residence 
is permanent, and because they are thoroughly acquainted with the 
languages, the customs and the history of the people they seek to uplift. 
To-day it may be said without exaggeration that the government of the 
Philippines without the friars would be an impossibility." 

General de la Torre, who was Governor-General during the 
time of the Spanish republic in 1873, and who passed for the most 
radical of the red republicans, whose whole administration was 
one long fight with the church, yet had this to say when he came 
to write his secret memorial: 

" To deny the services which the religious Orders have rendered to 
the church and the fatherland in these islands would be the height of 
injustice and the most base ingratitude. To-day as in the past the 
Dominicans, the Austins, and the Recoletos, are rendering indispensable 
services. Any denial of this would be to ignore the history of our do- 
minion in the Philippines, would be to deny what is apparent to the 
least observant. Any attempt at the present time to limit their sphere 
of influence would result in immense evils, would be, in my opinion, 
the height of impolicy, the most thoughtless imprudence. For a long 
period still, as long as there does not exist an agency to replace them 
and to do the civilizing work which is being performed by the religious 
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Orders in such a worthy manner, their presence here is indispensable. 
We must protect them and encourage them in exchange for the inesti- 
mable services which they render the state. It should never be for- 
gotten that the degree of civilization and the prosperous and improving 
condition of the people of these islands are due almost entirely to the 
constant loyal and patriotic endeavor of the religious Orders." 

Don Domingo Moriones, who was Governor-General in the 
seventies and who left behind him an enviable reputation for 
honesty and integrity, writes : 

" Innumerable facts, which history cannot fail to register, tell of the 
labors and the sacrifices made by the religious Orders in carrying out 
their double mission in behalf of religion and civilization. After three 
centuries of a holy war, the struggle is resulting in the civic, social and 
religious redemption of seven millions of people. This result is unde- 
niable proof of what the work of the friars has been in the past, what 
it is in the present, what it will be, I doubt not, in the future." 

And, finally, I find, strangely enough, General Primo de Ri- 
vera, to whom many views very hostile to the friars have been 
credited in the American Congress, making the following state- 
ment in the Spanish Cortes : 

" It is undeniable that in these islands the religious Orders have 
rendered great services. They have spread the Christian faith, and it is 
certain that civilization owes them much, perhaps everything. I do not 
believe the friars can be replaced. It is true that among them there 
are vicious men who commit abuses; but these individuals are excep- 
tional, and I believe the evils of the system can be remedied without 
going to extreme measures. It is certain that the immense majority 
of the friars are good men, worthy of every consideration, deserving of 
much praise." 

There are two standing accusations against the friars — of ex- 
ploiting the natives and of leading dissolute lives. The latter 
is based upon scandalous stories such as are, unhappily, in 
circulation in every community, and upon the fact that half 
caste children were sometimes born in the inland parishes. This 
phenomenon was often ascribed to the presence of the friars, but 
it is difficult to say with what justice. It is certain, however, that, 
though for more than four years the friars have been withdrawn, 
these miserable Eurasian children continue to come into the world 
in ever increasing numbers. 

As to the charge of plunder, made so frequently and in such 
frantic terms, it is possible to be more explicit. The management 
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of the Monastic Orders was careful and in some respects thrifty. 
They had to be self-supporting or their missions would collapse. 
Rarely a penny reached them from Spain, and their tithes seem 
to have been paid largely in chickens and eggs. Their prop- 
erty all remained in the Philippines, only an incredibly small 
sum being sent annually to Spain to bear a part of the expense 
of the young friars who were being educated for the Philippine 
missions, and to support the invalided and superannuated 
brethren who had gone back to Spain. For three hundred years, 
these great corporations have been exploiting a country of large 
resources, the extent of which is alone known to them, and the 
valuation placed upon their estates, their monasteries and all 
their possessions, by Judge Taft is considerably under $10,000,- 
000, which estimate is considered a just, if not a generous, one. 
There are half a dozen foreign firms in Manila without the 
knowledge of the people and the islands which the friars possess, 
who have made as much money as this out of the Philippines 
within the decade. 

Confessedly, in the foregoing paragraphs, I have dwelt in 
preference upon what is praiseworthy in the work of the friars. 
Theirs was a noble mission and an exacting one, the friars were 
human and their history is not without stain. They seem, at 
times, in personal as well as in political affairs, to have been 
swayed by passion like other men. But, when time has calmed 
the controversy to which the termination of their mission in its 
mediaeval shape has given rise, it will be seen that under their 
guidance a large proportion of the Filipinos have reached a much 
higher stage of civilization than has been attained by other 
branches of the Malay family under other circumstances and in 
another environment. I believe the work of the friars is recorded 
in the golden book of those who have labored for their fellow men, 
and I am confident the credit of it, though dimmed to-day by 
partisanship and want of charity, will not escape history. 

Stephen Bonsal. 



